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1938 MORTELLITO PAINTS WITH RUBBER 


K FE PT F M B E PR 1 eV INDUSTRIAL DESIGN By Robert Lepper of Carnegie Tech. 


SKETCHING AS A HOBBY By Roger Vernam 

Muro Nvemaeee ON PAINTING JOHN L. LEWIS’ PORTRAIT ‘By Ernest Hamlin Baker 
si WINDOW DISPLAY By Polly Pettit 

2) cents AIRBRUSH - STENCIL TECHNIC By Julian Michel 





In August 1937 

PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOLS 

AND JUNIOR COLLEGE—pictured above— 
ordered 50 subscriptions to ART INSTRUCTION 


for use in their classes 


In August 1938 
Cordelia M. Perkins 
Head of Art Department writes: 


“Last year we found Art Instruction very help- 
ful. My teachers all used it. We are renewing our 
50 subscriptions the coming season and are de- 
lighted to have the magazine at Phoenix.” 


AND OTHER TEACHERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ARE TURNING TO ART INSTRUCTION 

BECAUSE they desire a man-sized art magazine for their artistic nourishment, and an au- 
a thentic source from which to draw ideas for their own adaptations, regardless 
Write for our of the age and experience of their pupils. They want a professional magazine. 
They seek the inspiration of the best that contemporary American artists are 
producing. They find that Art INSTRUCTION inspires their students, gives them 
classroom subscriptions new ideals and supplies instruction in the methods and media of art expression. 


Special Group offer for 
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First analyze the animal for sali- 
ent lines, lines that indicate the 
basic structure, lines that express 
the action. 

A good way to do this is to lay 
tracing paper over the picture and 
put down a few lines, perhaps six 
or seven, that seem to give the 
essence of the action. 
Make several such trials 
—select the best— 


Photograph cour- 
tesy of the Amer- 
ican Museum of 
Natural History 


Now you have a good basis for 
your rendering. The tracing — it 
should be made clear — is NOT 
for COPYING the drawing. Poole 
did his wolf with three of the soft- 
er grades —B, 2B and 3B—on a 
rather smooth bristol board. 
When you get to the rendering 
sketch lay aside the tracings and 
sketch freely from the photo with 
Dixon’‘s 


ELDORADO 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


School Bureau, Dept. 32-J9 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Caster” P 
astell olychromos 
| Painting gives you Gf color effects 


It’s as simple as drawing with colored pencils—yet brush. Then apply your colors—one over the 
it gives you color blends of delicacy and brilliance | other—for truly delightful effects. A favorite 
difficult to achieve in any other medium. Sketch — technique for professional men, Polychromos_ is 
the object lightly with an HB on any drawing, available in handy boxes of 6, 12, 18, 24, 36, 48, 
sketching or tracing paper. Dampen paper with 60 and 65 assorted pencils . . . the widest range of 


tetraline, dekaline or gasoline with camel’s hair colored crayon pencils made. 


MADE IN BAVARIA 
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COURTESY OF DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. 
Whether you are designing a new airplane to span the continent . . . or some 
simple device for household use . . . it is ink that puts your ideas on paper. With 
most designers, engineers, artists —all who draw — Higgins American Drawing Inks 
are first choice, for their high quality, even flow and true color. Higgins comes 
in waterproof and soluble blacks, 17 brilliant waterproof colors, white and neutral 
tint. Specify Higgins on your next order—and ask your dealer for one of the new at H IGGINS, 


ERICAN pnplA |* 


Higgins Color Wheels, showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. te = s 
Send to us today for the new and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. ; : 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. HIGEINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
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We are proud to announce this 
new Board with a new surface. It 
fills a long felt want among art- 
ists who want a surface that gives 
equally fine results for drawing 
with pastel crayons, charcoal, pen- 
cil or pen and ink, and for paint- 
ing in oils or water colors — or 
for making French mats. 


Send for Samples 
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| PASTEL SHADES 
OM WHITE G BLACK 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANYs.. 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH 







DRAWING 
AND 
LETTERING 





Four styles - A square -B-round-C-flat-B-oval -7sizes “G pomt for every purpose, 
Professionally designed to give the right response to light and hard 
strokes ~- No special adjustmements necessary for coldred inks_ 
The only pens with control reservoirs on their marking tips. This 
patented feature supplies the ink to the pen tip as itis used. 
Triple reservoir (spring-brass)feeders carry 30% more color to the 


dip- These feeders are flat and exceptionally easy to keep clean. @ 2 ounce jar of 
Fan-slit marking tips for sharp accurate strokes at any speed. Creed Waterpioof nk, 


C HOWARD HUNT PEN Co. __“°7de".4.usa. 
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Charcoal Sketch of an Old Man, by Koger Vernam 


A masterful, rapidly sketched figure, demonstrating this young artist’s 
knowledge of the figure and his ability to set down his impressions 


with a few telling lines. The reproduction is exact size of the original 


drawing in Vernam’s sketchbook 
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helps to fill up odd minutes in the 

day which would otherwise be 
wasted. It affords an opportunity to draw 
the things I like to draw the way I like 
to draw them. Nobody is going to criti- 
cize the sketches. Nobody is going to 
buy them, or mark them plus or minus; 
so why worry? I just scribble anything 
and everything I like, as I see it and 
want to represent it, with no thought of 
the effect it will have on any other per- 
son. If a sketch is a failure—no matter: 
I turn the page and start over. There 
are plenty of blank pages in the sketch- 
book and it is a cheap book. Paper is 
cheap, but knowledge is priceless. These 
are some of the reasons why sketching is 
fun. 

But sketching is more than a hobby 
and a chance for self-expression. It is 
part of my education, and it is daily 
practice. Just as the pianist must prac- 
tice hours each day on the piano to keep 
in trim, so must the artist be constantly 
drawing and sketching. It keeps him 
limbered up, keeps his technic loose and 
free, and gradually, imperceptibly, de- 
velops his style into something individ- 
ual. Continuous writing, year after year, 
brings to the writer a style that is en- 
tirely personal. In the same way con- 
stant sketching gradually develops the 
artist’s style into one that is completely 
his own. 

When I am fresh at the beginning of 
the day, I try to draw things which are 
hard for me to tackle, subjects with 
which I am not familiar. That is where 
education comes in. But when I am tired 
at the end of a day’s work, I sketch for 
relaxation. At such times I draw only 
those things which are especially amus- 
ing or interesting. Often such practice 


Orci t is my hobby. It is fun. It 
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BY ROGER VERNAM 


After thumbing through the pages of 
Roger Vernam’s sketchbooks, we se- 
lected six as illustrations for this arti- 
cle. A few isolated notes from an 
artist’s sketchbook —scribbled with 
haste and intended for no eyes other 
than his own—can do no more than 
hint at the impression one gets from 
the sketchbooks themselves. In exam- 
ining such sketches we should remem- 
ber that they are in no sense intended 
as finished drawings. At the same time 
they point to the artist’s keen sense 
of observation, his factual knowledge 
and his skill in seizing upon the es- 
sentials of the object or scene. 


Editor 


gives me new pep. I discover that I am 
not half as tired as I thought I was. 
Sketching for amusement can have the 
same effect as a cold shower or a cold 
drink to the tired body and spirit. 

It was because of William C. McNulty, 
my instructor at the Art Students’ League, 
that I started sketching on an extensive 
scale. The students of his class are re- 
quested to buy sketchbooks or pads of 
a convenient size, and to carry them al- 
ways. Mr. McNulty believes strongly in 
the value of forming a habit of sketch- 
ing. He urges his students to draw every- 
where and everything. “Take your sketch- 
book in the subway with you, in the bus 
or trolley car, on the street, in restau- 
rants, in barber shops, to parties, into the 
country on week-ends, everywhere,” he 
says. “Sketch shoes, hats, chairs, tables, 
trees, cats, dogs, green peppers, every- 
thing you come in contact with daily.” 

I started to do it and soon discovered 
how much it was helping, as well as af- 
fording pleasure and amusement. My 
little book went with me everywhere. In 
my coat pocket were several kinds of 


pencils, a stick of compressed charcoal 
in a holder, an India ink fountain pen 
(but an ordinary fountain’ pen sufficed 
at first), a razor blade in a holder, but 
no eraser. Thus my medium was decided 
by the mood I was in. It is surprising 
how often one’s mood changes. Be ready 
for your moods with a variety of tools. 
Pamper yourself when it comes to sketch- 
ing. Do just as you “darn please.” Don’t 
ever let it seem like work: it must al- 
ways be fun. 

Perhaps you, like myself, are a com- 
mercial artist, or are preparing to be 
one. Your work during the day will be 
planned very carefully according to the 
conditions and requirements of the job 
at hand. Very seldom will you be al- 
lowed to do things as you want to do 
them. There are too many other factors 
to be considered besides your artist’s 
soul, in the big business of advertising. 
Very well, find release in your sketch- 
book. If you have been working all day 
on a tight, complicated drawing requir- 
ing great care, let yourself go, after 
hours, with all the freedom and care- 
lessness you yearned for during the day. 

At this point I can almost hear some 
of you saying, “But I can’t sketch with 
people watching me. People make me 
nervous.” I know, because I felt that way 
myself; every artist does at first. But 
please give it a try. I warrant that after 
you have gotten over the first embarrass- 
ment of having people look over your 
shoulder, you will begin to enjoy the 
conversations that spring up between 
you and the man sitting beside you. The 
stories I couid tell of pleasant contacts 
that started with a hesitant remark from 
a fellow passenger on a subway train! 
Almost never do I ride to work but I 
get into conversation with at least one 
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other person on the way, sometimes two or three or half a 
dozen. 

There is a queer kind of magic in a sketchbook. I don’t 
know what it is, but it has worked hundreds of times with 
me. There we will be, a lot of “Wooden Indians” going to work 
in the subway, frozen-faced, glassy-eyed, stiffly erect in our 
seats: human beings rubbing each other’s elbows, but appar- 
ently indifferent to the existence of anything but our own 
thoughts—and gloomy thoughts they are, too, in many cases, 
if the expressions on our faces are any indication. Suddenly 
I open my sketchbook and glance around the car, pencil poised 
in the air. Four other pairs of eyes lose their glassy stare and 
follow my gaze. My eyes pounce on a victim, devour it; down 
comes the pencil like a plummet to the sheet of paper. Four 
other pairs of eyes drop to the paper simultaneously, then 
flash back to the model who is oblivious to all this uninvited 
attention. Up come the corners of mouths; there is whisper- 
ing and pointing of fingers. Alas, the game is up! The artist 
has at last been betrayed. His model looks up and finds herself 
in a new and embarrassing role. She blushes and smiles. The 
artist grins sheepishly and shows his sketch. There is much 
craning of necks from nearby seats. Conversation springs up. 
Comments and criticisms are offered. Well, well, it seems that 
we all have tried to draw at one time or another. Some of 
us “couldn’t draw a straight line if we had to,” but we have 
our own hobbies and want suddenly to talk about them. 

What's this? We have all forgotten that we were bored! We 
have enjoyed ourselves, expanded a bit. A pretty stenographer 
has a sketch to show her girl friends at lunch time, an artist 
has a memory in his head and a warm glow in his heart, and 
some other people have lost the last vestiges of their morning 
grouches without realizing it. Ah, it is a wonderful thing, a 
sketchbook! But I must go on. This phase of the subject is 
too fascinating to me, and I am in danger of losing sight of 
my original objective. Let me only repeat that if you will over- 
come shyness and sketch publicly, you will reap infinite re- 


Below: On the Beach, Coney Island 
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Above: Souvenir of the American Legion Convention in 
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wards in human fellowship, and forget 
yourself in the process. 

Of course there will be whole days 
during which you will carry your book 
around without scratching a line in it. 
Sometimes it may be because you are 
too busy with other thoughts. Sometimes 
you may have a reading streak on and 
be carrying “Gone with the Wind” or 
some other book around with you. No 
time for sketching on those days! On 
other days for some reason or no reason 
you will have no desire to draw anything. 
That shouldn’t bother you. Don’t drive 
yourself. The fun would be all taken out 
of it then. Try just watching everything 
around you on such days. Try to mem- 
orize anything that ‘interests you. Then, 
hours later 
will 


maybe days later—the urge 
come to jot down that memory. 
Sometimes nothing you see will interest 
you enough to practice memory train- 
ing. At such times why not forget your 
hobby altogether until you want it 
again? But sketchbook with 
you, nevertheless, ready for instant use 
when the mood comes on. 


carry the 


Mr. MeNulty is constantly urging his 
students to their memories. 
“Draw what you know to be a fact and 
not only what you see,” he 
Knowledge is developed by constant 
memorizing. Needless to add, sketching 
is one of the best possible means for 


develop 


advocates. 
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These sketches by Roger Vernam are re- 
produced from originals approximately 
ten inches high. The one above was done 
in the subway. The violin player was 
sketched at the German-American Res- 
taurant during a students’ farewell party 
to Alexander Brooke and Peggy Bacon, 
instructors at the Art Students League 
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developing one’s visual memory. Prac- 
tice looking at your subject long and 
carefully before opening your sketch- 
book. Study it carefully for proportion, 
form, color, direction of line, et cetera; 
then open your book and make your 
drawing without looking again at the 
subject. After you have done all you can 
with what you remember, take another 
look. You will be surprised at the faulti- 
ness of your memory. All right, turn the 
page and make another memory drawing, 
correcting the mistakes you made in the 
first one. 


Do some of this every day, and soon 
your memory will strengthen. You wiil 
find yourself making split-second im- 
pressions of a boy running, or a couple 
dancing, or a man carrying a heavy 
trunk up a flight of stairs. Not only 
that, but you will be pleased to discover 
that you can retain the image in your 
mind until it can be transferred to 
paper. This will help you to lose the 
stiffness of posed figures. You will grad- 
ually gain the courage to draw the casual, 
momentary poses that people fall into, 
rather than the stiffer, less interesting 
ones which they are apt to hold for 
longer periods. 


So I say once more, and finally, sketch 
for your own good, but plan it so that it 
will be fun. Make it a hobby and keep 
it that way. 
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STUDENT 
EXPERIMENTS 
IN LINE, AREA, 
VOLUME & SPACE 


COURSE IN 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 


The Landscape above and 
the modeled figure below 
are student experiments in 
line, area, volume and space 
similar to those shown on 
page 11, but related to rep- 


resentation 


The ‘‘Space Unit’ con- 
structed of wire and pyralin 
is a literal shaping of space 
through three - dimensional 
line, a logical step follow- 


ing the exercises on page I] 








APPRENTICESHIP 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


By ROBERT LEPPER 


INSTRUCTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PAINTING AND DESIGN 


+ CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PITTSBURGH 


This is the first of two articles on Industrial Design by instructors — and 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. The second by Peter Miiller- 
Munk, to follow, continues the present discussion and shows how 
a type of training which starts from the broad general basis here 
described, gradually proceeds to definite application in product 


humanize this “machine-aesthetic” 
and to obtain for it acceptance from a 
wider and, if you like, less logically 
minded public. We must, then, examine 


ree oe : ; ; the technical nature and origin of visual 
design. The realistic approach to the teaching of this subject by 3. Wis 
Messrs. Lepper and Miiller-Munk derives from their extensive ex- — i 


perience as designers in this field. 


We see all visual phenomena through 


The course at Carnegie Institute of Technology occupies four “©Y®™ qualities which may be termed the 
years of study. Not until the second year does the program of In- elements of visual perception. These are 
dustrial Design deviate from that of students in painting and then Line, Area, Volume, Space, Value, Tex- 
but slightly. Only after two years of what might be termed basic ture and Color. (See chart, page 10.) These 


art study is the student considered to have sufficient background 


to specialize in this highly technical subject. 


HE major problem of the industrial designer is 
to achieve the greatest value in mass-produced 
articles at the lowest possible cost. His expres- 

sive sense as an artist is restricted by two practical 

considerations: the function of the article to the con- 
sumer and the limitations of economy in its manu- 
facture. Thus, the popular dictum “form follows 
function” is not completely accurate: it should read 

“form follows function and process.” 

The artist as specialist in form is often accused of 
being arbitrary, indifferent to function and process 
in his concern for looks. On the other hand, the en- 
gineer as a specialist in industrial processes is gen- 
erally accused of being insensitive to and indifferent 
to appearance, even though the result of his efforts 
takes visual shape. Unfortunately a tradition of an- 
tagonism has grown up between artist and engineer 
which has its roots in the industrial revolution. This 
tradition has prevented both from being of fullest 
usefulness to society as contributors to the visual en- 
vironment. It has made snobs of both. 

It may be profitable to discuss the common ground 
of the designer and the engineer. Indeed there is 
much ground for their mutual understanding. Both 
are organizers and both work through “feel.” The 
artist's first reaction to the machine was to rebel 
against it, since he believed it to be the destroyer of 
art and of his function in society. Then he discovered 
in it a stimulus to new forms and new expressions. 
Finally he has accepted it with enthusiasm as a tool 
for an enormous expansion of his influence. 

The skilled and sensitive artist who is a capable 
engineer is a rarity. The capable and imaginative 
engineer who is also trained as an artist is equally 
rare. The engineer works, theoretically, as an ex- 
ploiter of cold and relentless fact. This coldly logical 
result may have its own aesthetic quality but the 
appreciation of and response to that quality is lim- 
ited to a small and highly trained portion of the 
population. The artist, a specialist in human re- 
sponse to visual stimulus, is in a position to retain 
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qualities are the basic materials used by 
all artists: the painter, architect, sculptor, 
as well as the industrial designer. We see 
a blast furnace, a vacuum cleaner or a piece of 
Venetian glass, a painting, a building, a textile, a 
sunset or a friend by means of those seven elements 
in varying combinations in the presence of light. 
These elements and the logic of their articulation 
compose the anatomy of visual order. 

We cannot assume that visual order in itself makes 
a good machine nor that a good machine is neces- 
sarily acceptable in appearance. A logically inte- 
grated physical or mechanical order, such as a wash- 
ing machine or a vacuum cleaner, may or may not 
possess visual order. Unless it is the cooperative 
product of both engineer and artist, the chances are 
that it does not. 

The elements of visual order are factual and in- 
cidental to a larger purpose. Their characteristics, 
their individual potentialites, their capacity for in- 
ducing qualities other than themselves, and logical 
means of integrating them are developed in our In- 
dustrial Design Classes at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology through a study of “units.” The accom- 
panying chart (page 11) is intended only as a state- 
ment of the limits of the visual out of which all rep- 
resentation or construction, associative or non-asse- 
ciative, draw their form. We can receive and isolate 
a major sensation of Line (not outline), a major 
sensation of Area, of Volume (or mass), of Space, of 
Color, or of Value or of Texture, all of which are ab- 
stract and technical in character. By relating them, 
the industrial designer produces a fitting sensation 
of strength or of delicacy, of severity or of elegance, 
etc. The observer is concerned only with ends. The 
designer must of course be concerned with the char- 
acter of the elements which produce the ends. 

Ends—the sense of the whole composed of a num- 
ber of belonging parts—are approached in our classes 
at Tech. through a series of simple “units” (page 
11), with the major objective on the part of the stu- 
dent of producing “interest” out of the technical 
limitations of the problem. The technical limitations 


Continued on page 12 
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PAINTED STRIPES 
. STAMP£D ORCAST 
RIBS , LTC. 





SHEET 
SUBDIVISIONS IN 
DIVERS’ MATERIALS 
£TC. 











ENCLOSURES 
TANKS , CASINGS, £I. 


DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUMES - 

MADE ACTIVE AS 
SEPARATIONS 
PENETRATIONS 
ETC. 




















> REFLECTION ABSORPTION 
OR INTERFERENCE WITH 
LIGHT 








PROPERTY OF + SOURCSS- MAINLY 
HUt APART FROM NATURAL 


QUALIFYING FACTORS MATERIALS & PAINTS 


QUALITY THROUGH 
WHICH WE PERCEIVE 
MOST MATERIALS 
-ALSO FROM MULTIPLES 
OF SMALL ELEMENTS- 


—— WIRZS , TUBES, LOUVRE 
(CQ, — 2TC. 
ROBERT LEPPER-38- 


We see all visual phenomena through seven qualities which may be termed the elements 





of visual perception. These qualities are the basic materials used by all artists: the 


painter, architect and sculptor as well as the industrial designer 
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STUDENT EXERCISES 
IN THE STUDY OF LINE, AREA, VOLUME AND SPACE 


These designs are typical of exercises in abstract design, involving the visual elements 
of Line (A and B), Area (C and D), Volume and Space (F and G). 
Chart E illustrates the relation of means to objectives 
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of the exercises illustrated are: A & B, Line; C & D. 
Area; F & G, Volume and Space. 

The objectives of such problems are two-fold. 
They develop the logic of relating lines, area or mass 
-and volume, uncomplicated by the demands of spe- 
cial function. They also give a logical approach to 
the designing of useful objects involving these ele- 
ments. These studies are followed by problems relat- 
ing this experience to function and representation. 

Such problems as the landscape and modeled fig- 
ure on page 8 illustrate another approach to the 
study of volume and space, the character of the vo!- 
umes being based on representation, the whole in- 
tegrated through means growing out of preceding 
design experiences. (It should be borne in mind that 
drawing, which forms a considerable and essential 
part of the student’s background, is not treated in 
this article. ) 

It cannot be over-emphasized that the illustrated 
examples are not “typical” solutions in the stylistic 
sense. The experimental instinct in individual stu- 
dents will produce results which may be staccato or 
sinuous, rich or spare, rapid or languid in limitless 
variety. It is worthy of note that such sensations as 
these are the result of experiments in technical re- 
lationships of elements; that sensation inevitably ac- 
companies these relationships. 

The student so equipped is ready to investigate 
visual stimuli in terms of materials and structures 
(or in terms of pictorial expression—for the program 
described is part of the basic training for illustrators 
and teachers as well as for industrial designers). 
Having experimented with the behavior of lines, he 
is prepared to see a pipe as something more than a 
conveyor of liquids. To his disciplined mind the pipe 
should take its place as a well-integrated element in 
the design of the machine or product of which it is 
a part, as well as serve its use-function. His study 
should teach him to see pipe also as Area or Volume 
or even Texture when used in multiples; and to see 
it in various relationships as capable of inducing or 
reducing space. Similarly the trained designer sees 
sheet metal and other “industrial equivalents” (see 
page 10) both as use-function and visual-function. 

Thus the visual training of an industrial designer 
is practical training. It deals with facts and with 
what is more practical, the potentials of facts. He is 
prepared to study the reason-to-be of articles of com- 
merce with a critical eye; to study the problem of 
imparting to them a fitting character (a sense of 
strength or of delicacy, of severity or of elegance. 
etc.) He is prepared to accept the limitations of ma- 
terials and processes as a challenge rather than to 
frown upon them as frustrating barriers. An indus- 
trial designer properly trained and imbued with a 
contempt for sham can contribute both directness 
and efficiency to the apparatus of contemporary civ- 
ilization. 

* * * 


“The manufacturer and the retailer who say that they are 
proud of not having any taste, that they are ready to supply 
anything which is asked for, and that educating the public is 
no business of theirs, must be called public enemies plainly 
and bluntly.” 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER in “Industrial Art in England’’—Macmillan 








PERSPECTIVE 
PUZZLERS* + 


Art Instruction proposes to put the perspective prowess of its 
readers to proof, month by month, by proposing problems in 
drawing that call for skill in delineation and constructive think- 
ing. The correct—or a correct—solution of the puzzler will 
appear the following month. These projects will be treated 
here as freehand perspective, though for the sake of clarity 
in demonstration we shall use ruled lines in our solution 
draw:ngs. 
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Solution of August Puzzler 


First, think of the ladder as the slanting plane of a triangular 
prism. This prism must be pushed up against the roof to touch 
the points indicated on the eaves in last month’s drawing. To 
do this we need to visualize the pavilion as an enclosed struc- 
ture—so we can locate the ground line directly under the 
eaves. The drawing shows clearly how we find this line. We 
have to work on a plane passing through the supporting post 
because that is the only connection of roof with ground. 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
OF THE PAINTER’S GRAFT 


When an artist paints a picture he assumes a great 
responsibility. It is similar to that which the archi- 
tect and contractor, or engineer and iron worker as- 
sume in constructing a building or bridge to meet 
the various strains and stresses of outside forces. 
Aside from this a painting is documentary evidence 
of the culture and trends of the times. No matter 
how delicate the nuance of color when painted or 
how boldly a subject is designed, if it is not executed 
on the sound principles of correct use of artist’s col- 
or, it is only a phantom. 

Collectors and patrons of art do not always acquire 
pictures merely for their aesthetic value, but often 
as an investment. A museum acquires an outstanding 
example of an artist's work to keep it as a record for 
future generations. If the picture fades, darkens or 
cracks it was a bad investment: and the museum ex- 
ample will only record the crumbling reputation of 
an artist who was perhaps the peer of his day. 

If we take the hard-headed appraisal of those who 
insure paintings, we find they have definitely classi- 
fied their risks. Among these are such items as tem- 
perature changes—sometimes due to the removal 
from steam heated studios through wintry streets to 
exhibition galleries. A claim for damage by cracking 
may be traced to the use of improperly primed can- 
vas and hastily applied paints. Again we learn from 
their reports that damages are frequently due to ex- 
periments by the artist without adequate knowledge 
of the chemistry of paints. 

Linen canvas is the most commonly used surface 
for oil paintings. It should be chosen in a weight 
proportionate to the size of the painting and to the 
amount of paint it is to carry. When it is fastened to 
the stretcher pieces the most important things to 
watch are: that the warp and woof run parallel to 
the respective stretcher pieces; and that it is stretched 
taut without resorting to the driving in of the wedges 
or keys. The function of these is only to provide for 
the taking up of slack in future years. Linen canvas, 
at best, is subject to considerable changes due to 
moisture; and is easily punctured or given a bulge 
by carelessly leaning a painting against a sharp, pro- 
truding edge. To overcome this we advise that all 
canvases be mounted on some rigid panel either of 
plywood or composition board. This not only obvi- 
ates these dangers but also protects the pigments 
against atmospheric chemicals penetrating from the 
rear. Artists are always so worried about protective 
varnishes, but in varnishing the surface of a picture 
they overlook the fact that they protect only one side 
of the paint film. The more extended use of gesso 
panels shows that the artist is now realizing the 
value of a heavier, more rigid working surface. 

Linen canvas has a coating, called the priming, 
the object of which is to give whiteness to the work- 
ing surface and prevent the canvas from absorbing 
oil. It would be expensive to work on unprimed can- 
vas, not to speak of the hazard of the canvas rotting 
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By Mylo Martellini 


In previous articles of this series Martellini has 
written about paint box, brushes, palette and other 
accessories; followed by a discussion of basie per- 
t manent pigments. The present installment deals 
with canvas, varnishes and the relation of various 
technical procedures to permanence of paintings. 


from the oil it absorbs. A priming of lead white is 
definitely ruled out. First, it would lose its whiteness 
due to possible sulphur reaction; secondly, lead white 
forms a soap with linseed so that in time it becomes 
translucent. No matter whether you paint thin or 
thick an absolutely white priming adds luminosity to 
your color. The pigment of primings should be inert 
like chalk, zinc oxide or titanium. A slightly absorb- 
ent priming is best for several reasons. It permits the 
color to throw out tentacles of oil which properly an- 
chor it to the surface. It takes up the excess oil used 
in the painting process thus reducing future yellow- 
ing of the colors. Canvas primings should be as thin 
as possible so as to move with the canvas when this 
sags or stretches. 

A semi-absorbent priming also predicates adher- 
ence to an age-old tradition that one should always 
paint from lean to fat. This means that the priming 
and first coats of color should contain little or no oil, 
while each successive layer should increase in oil 
content. In putting on the first washes of local color 
one can either use the oil color thinned with tur- 
pentine or, better still, use tempera. For successive 
paintings, a mixture of equal parts of turpentine, 
damar varnish and linseed is advisable. However, if 
your technic calls for many layers, one over the 
other, the amount of turpentine in this painting me- 
dium should be increased in the lower ones and as 
you proceed toward the finish the oil content should 
be increased. 

Besides limiting your palette to the basic pigments 
it is a good idea to decide upon a brand of colors 
from one manufacturer and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those pigments. Get all the descrip- 
tive literature about them you can, or write to the 
maker for information. Each manufacturer makes 
his colors according to his own theory and experience 
and all oil colors are not the same. 

There are on the market two distinct types of oil 
colors. The straight oil color, which is simply pig- 
ment ground in oil (usually linseed) with the addi- 
tion of wax or alumina stearate to keep it in proper 
suspension in the tube. As long as these latter in- 
gredients are not used in excess they are not harm- 
ful. The other type of oil color is the oleo-resinous 
kind. In this, part of the oil is displaced by either 
hard, fossil gum varnish like amber; or by soft gum 
varnishes like damar, mastix or venice turpentine. 
The straight oil color is better suited to the strata 
method of painting. The oleo-resinous type is better 
for direct painting. To get acquainted with the colors 
you are using, apply a little of each to a clean, prop- 
erly-primed canvas, of the grade you customarily use, 
according to the following scheme: (1) painted out 
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thinly (2) painted on thick (3) thinned with tur- 
pentine only (4) thinned with linseed only (5) 
thinned with poppy oil only (6) thinned with a 
painting medium either recommended by the manu- 
facturer or the one advised in the previous para- 
graph. Observe the paint patches daily for the first 
month, making records of the drying time of the 
various colors under the conditions noted above. 
After that, check the samples at periods of from 
three to six months to determine if the thick layers 
have hardened throughout, if darkening or yellowing 
has taken place and if there are evidences of crack- 
ing. If a pigment seems to have changed preceptibly 
check it against some fresh pigment on a separate 
piece of canvas. Unfortunately, changes in a picture 
are not immediately obvious and our best advice, as 
we have so often repeated, is to use good colors from 
a reliable manufacturer. 


If your painting method is to build up layer by 
layer it is important that you paint very thinly, prac- 
tically in glazes, and do not proceed until each layer 
is thoroughly dried. It is not advisable to use siceatifs 
to hasten the drying for their action continues long 
after their momentary function. Their extended use 
leads to excessive yellowing and possibly cracking. 
Apart from this, siccatifs are mostly linseed oil treated 
with the one metal you have tried to avoid in select- 
ing your permanent palette, namely, lead. Then 
there are artists who like to obtain just the opposite 
effect by adding poppy oil to retard the drying. In 
either instance you are inviting trouble, having either 
drying or retarding agents in your palette cup, for 
you will be adding extra drier to those colors which 
naturally are good driers, or more retarder to those 
which dry slowly. Another important thing, even 
though it may seem picayune, is to clean out your 
palette cup after working each day, and start with 
fresh painting medium each morning. The gumming- 
up and thickening of residues in a palette cup leads 
to sticky, non-drying paintings and cracks. 


Through one cause or another a picture dries dull 
in some spots from one working day to the next, 
making it difficult to judge values properly when 
painting is resumed. A well-painted picture should 
not show such defects, it should be either all dull or 
all glossy. To help the artist overcome this difficulty 
a great variety of retouching varnishes are found on 
the dealer’s shelves. These varnishes fall into two 
classes. One is made of brittle gums dissolved in al- 
cohol, very similar to fixatif, which should never be 
used as it introduces an entirely foreign substance 
into the color strata, a material on which oil color 
adheres with difficulty. The better retouching var- 
nish, if you must use one, is that made of venice tur- 
pentine, damar varnish and a very minute amount 
of copaiba balsam, very much diluted with a highly 
volatile and refined petroleum distillate. This is com- 
patible with oil color and the copaiba acts as a soft- 
ener and rejuvenator of the dull, dried paint to in- 
sure proper adhesion of the superimposed pigment. 

There are a few characteristics of color we must 
point out here that are not exactly faults in the pig- 
ments, but rather in the way they are handled in 
painting. If you have dark passages painted with 
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any of the following: umber, black (ivory or lamp). 
alizarine, viridian and Prussian blue any repainting 
done over these, even when they seem absolutely 
bone dry, will eventually crack. Similarly glazes of 
these pigments over other colors have a tendency to 
crack. There is no remedy for the former difficulty 
other than avoiding it. For the latter however, a 
speck of flake white added to the glazing color seems 
in most cases io prevent cracking. 

When the oil painting is finished with due regard 
for the foregoing and for compatibility of pigments, 
how shall we varnish it? Before that question can be 
answered we must ascertain the technic in which it 
was executed. An al prima painting with its heavy 
pastos passages takes longer to dry than one built 
up of thin layers and glazes. Although oleo-resinous 
oil color dries more evenly throughout the whole 
color mass, it is an indisputable fact that all oil color 
first forms a skin over the surface. This may appear 
dry to the touch in a month or less, but it has also 
shut out the free access of air to the deeper parts, 
greatly slowing up the drying of these. Oil paintings 
cannot be dried by artificial heat for the drying of 
linseed is a chemical, not a physical process. Light 
and pure dry air are the best conditions. Linseed, 
like all other drying oils, hardens by taking up oxy- 
gen from the air and during this period an expansion 
first takes place and later a contraction. The more 
liquid and oily the paint the more pronounced the 
changes as you can readily see by the wrinkled ap- 
pearance in old discarded blobs of color from your 
palette. Unless you are sure that even the thickest 
parts are hard and immobile throughout, varnishing 
should be delayed. Most varnishes dry quicker than 
the paint film, because they dry by evaporation of 
the volatile in which the gum is dissolved. The pull 
of the drying varnish will cause fissures. 

In choosing a varnish we prefer the soft type, 
either damar or mastic, to the hard type of amber or 
copal. Our reason for this lies in the ease with which 
the former can be removed and then renewed. The 
amber or copal are always prepared by fusing these 
hard gums in linseed oil. When they are applied they 
become part of the paint film and because of their 
oil content, turn yellow. A varnish, like a pane of 
glass, will gather grease and dust in time. A piece of 
glass is impervious to this and the grime can be re- 
moved by washing. A varnish takes up these dust 
particles and grease that become firmly embedded in 
the surface so that the only way to get rid of them 
is by removing the varnish. 

Albrecht Diirer, in turning over one of his paint- 
ings to his client, wrote a letter in which he said 
that if the painting be properly cleaned and revar- 
nished from time to time it should last four hundred 
years or more. What artist is there today who would 
give even a verbal guarantee for a tenth of that 
time? 

The artist should not let technical considerations 
hinder him while working, but should be master of 
his material to the extent that he can create freely 
on the impulse of inspiration and mechanically use 
his paint materials in a logical, common sense crafts- 
manlike way. 
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MORTELLITO paints with rubber 


In our December 1937 num- 
ber we took our readers 
into the studio of Domen- 
ico Mortellito and watched 
him carve figures in great 
sheets of linoleum which, 
when _ beautifully _ lac- 
quered, would be applied 
to furniture and to the 
walls of buildings as mural 
decoration. In that inter- 
view the artist told us something about a new medium 
which he had employed in painting habitat decora- 
tions for elephant, rhino and bird cages at the 
National Zoological Park in Washington. That me- 
dium was rubber paint—yes, rubber! 

Rubber would seem to be about the least submis- 
sive of all natural elements to the manipulation of 
an artist’s brush. Besides, who ever heard of paint- 
ing pictures with this unholy pigment? Mortellito’s 
mind, uncluttered with traditional notions, has a way 
of leaping to logical conclusions. He had a new prob- 
lem—to put pigments on concrete walls which would 
be frequently washed with water and strong disin- 
fectant. Knowing that rubber is unconditionally an- 
tagonistic to moisture, and being familiar with the 
industrial use of crude rubber paints for waterproof- 
ing concrete walls, Mortellito came to the sensible— 
even obvious—conclusion that rubber pigments might 
solve this problem of the habitat cages. As to the 
lack of precedent in art for the use of rubber pig- 
ments, that only whetted his enthusiasm. For the first 
article of faith in Mortellito’s creed is contemporary- 
mindedness in means and methods of expression as 
well as in ideas. “Never before,” he reminds us, “have 
science, discovery, and industry poured such a lavish 
array of new tools and materials for artistic expres- 
sion into the artist’s lap as during the past quarter 
century. This is the age of synthetic materials and of 
new uses for old materials through modern methods 
and with modern tools. This great new wealth of 
color, form and texture, one would think, should fire 
adventurous spirits among contemporary artists, 
should make laboratories of their studios. It ought to 
set a new art renaissance in motion. Some may say— 
pointing to industrial design for example—that this 
has in fact happened. That there has been something 
of a taste revolution in the field of product design- 
ing and in architecture few will deny. Yet by and 
large, artists have seemingly failed to see this new 
opportunity which chemistry and industry have built 
up before their very eyes. With rare exceptions art- 
ists are thinking and working in the tradition of past 
generations, at least so far as technic is concerned. 

“Is it not remarkable that among the hundreds of 
Federal art projects completed in the past few years 
there is scarcely one that—technically speaking— 
might not have been executed in the days of Tintor- 
etto? What are artists doing today that will place 
them in this era of inventive genius? Are they ex- 
perimenting with all these new and fascinating 
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media which science and industry have made avail- 
able to them? In how many schools are students of 
painting standing before canvases day by day, apply- 
ing the same pigments with the same brushes used 
by painters of a hundred years ago, blissfully un- 
aware of the new demands architects and clients are 
making upon artists of this modern age?” 

Just what are some of these new media of which 
Mortellito speaks with such enthusiasm? Step into 
the rambling loft which serves as his studio and you 
will see. Here in this corner are sheets of acoustic 
materials undergoing experiments with carving tools 
and color. The use of acoustics is rapidly increasing 
and Mortellito foresees a demand for decorative 
treatment. On one wall a colorful mosaic is in process 
of growth. It has a strange, yet familiar appearance. 
Are not those red, blue and green shapes cut from 
roofing paper? Closer inspection tells us they are— 
Johns-Manville roofing paper, with glistening col- 
ored minerals imbedded in a tar-like base. “A water- 
proof, permanent medium for certain outdoor treat- 
ments,” comments Mortellito. The artist will show 
you sheets of Lucite, a new transparent product, 
carved and otherwise shaped. There are experiments 
in other synthetics. On the floor in a corner are six 
or seven small cement plaques. They have been 
painted in a variety of pictorial designs. Each pre- 
sents a different surface and each is rendered in a 
different technic. Chalked on the floor beside each 
plaque is a notation of the technic used. 

These plaques bring us back to our subject, rub- 
ber paint; for these are test panels made by Mortel- 
lito in further experiments with this strange pig- 
ment for use in his New York World’s Fair murals 
on cement. 

“These plaques,” the artist explained to us, “have 
been buried in the soil on the Fair Grounds for sev- 
eral weeks. They have not changed in any way. You 
see,” he continued, “the rubber base paints not only 
must be immune to water damage; they must also 
be resistant to alkali, potash and iron salts as well as 
to gases that emanate from the heterogeneous fill that 
has been dumped into the Flushing marshland to 
create the site for the Fair.” 

As a result of Mortellito’s experiments with rubber 
paint and of the tests made with these plaques, the 
Board of Design of the World’s Fair has approved 
the new pigments and they have been christened 
“Mortellito Rubber Base Paints.” At a meeting of 
all artists doing murals for the Fair, the Board of 
Design suggested the general use of these paints. 

Twenty years ago we would have laughed at the 
thought of painting with rubber pigments; even to- 
day not many persons have heard of the new me- 
dium. Few who visit the New York World’s Fair in 
1939 will know that they are looking at rubber 
paintings on the exterior walls of the various pa- 
vilions. Rubber paint has been used for some time 
commercially. Painted on cement it serves as water- 
proofing on walls where dampness is a factor. 

Starting with this crude industrial product, Mor- 
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DECORATIVE PANEL PAINTED ON 


tellito began experiments in collaboration with 
chemists in an effort to develop a product suitable 
for the artist’s brush. 

“In the first place,” he explained, “the industrial 
pigments were not intermixable. Naturally that was 
a serious physical limitation; the artist must be 
able to combine colors freely. Then there was the 
matter of brushing quality. It’s difficult to imagine 
rubber being manipulated with painters’ brushes; 
it has a tendency to shred. But now this new paint 
handles as well as any artists’ pigment. 

“Rubber paint, as used commercially, dried with 
considerable gloss. That limitation has been removed 
and now the paint can be given the quality of fresco 
as well as other desired effects. The commercial 
product was of course limited in its color range. The 
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CONCRETE BY DOMENICO MORTELLITU 
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use of finer pigments for a complete color range 


necessitated refinement of the vehicle and_ better 
grinding.” 

Answering our query as to whether these rubber 
paints are available for artists anywhere, Mortellito 
said: “Undoubtedly they will have considerable de- 
mand. Cement is being used more and more in build- 
ings of all kinds and it is only natural that a paint 
with such an affinity for cement, with splendid 
weather resistant qualities will be welcomed by ar- 
chitects. I understand that several manufacturers are 
producing these paints now—I make no secret of our 
formulas. I refer your readers to Mr. Norman N., En- 
glehardt of the Essex Chemical Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. That company is prepared to put the 
paints up in small cans under names similar to those 


Continued on page 30 
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These cement plaques, painted in a variety of technics, were made by Mortellito as tests for his rub- 
ber paints. Buried for weeks in the New York World’s Fair grounds they resisted the influence of 
alkali, potash and iron salts as well as gases emanating from the heterogeneous fill 
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Mortellito’s first color sketch, 51% feet long, is reproduced above. It was, of course, preceded by many pencil studies. The 
scale is 14-inch to the foot. The final decoration will be 175 feet long. The outstretched arm will measure about 20 feet. The de- 
tail is reproduced at larger scale to show the technic of brushwork and engraved white line. 

This is one of three decorations Mortellito is designing for the Fisheries Building. It goes on the exterior of the dome as indi- 
cated on the model below. Another mural is planned for the rectangular wall and a carved lacquered linoleum panel is al- 
ready installed over the door at the rear. Mortellito’s work in carved lacquered linoleum was illustrated in December 1937 Ant 


INSTRUCTION. 
* 


The color sketches for these murals were executed in tempera paint (jar colors) on scratch board mounted on plywood panels. 
(Scratch board comes in 19 x 25-inch sheets). The white lines were scratched or engraved after all color had been applied. The 
dark figures are in two tones of red (deep cadmium red or maroon) and pure cadmium red (cadmium selenide). The lightest 
parts are of light French gray, the intermediate tones in steel gray. The white surface of the scratch board serves as background, 
representing the white cement finish of the Fisheries dome. 


* 


When executed upon the wall, the figures will appear in slight relief. Mortellito will model them in cement before any color 
is applied. The white lines will be incised in the cement, giving the same effect as the sketches. 


MODEL OF 
FISHERIES 
BUILDING 


showing 
location of 
Mortellita’s 
decorations 
on exterior 


walls 
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AIRBRUSH - STENCIL 


BOmpPRESSED air has not only taken 
over and extended many _hand- 
processes; it has also made pos- 

sible things absolutely new. With these 
latter the artist is deeply concerned as 
perhaps affording a more forceful means 
of saying what he wishes to say. 

The airbrush is not an animated tuft 
of hair; it will never supplant the sable 
brush, nor should one try to make it do 
so. It is a useful, ingenious modern tool, 
full of the problems of art and the 
machine. 

Mr. Guptill’s article in the July 1938 
issue clearly set forth the workings of 
this engaging instrument. The beautiful 
mechanical precision of its parts is in it- 
self a delight, and the initial pleasure of 
being at the throttle often completely 
heals the hurt of the rather sharp capital 
outlay required. 

To illustrate the use of multiple sten- 
cils with the airbrush, I prepared a 
drawing especially for Art INstrRUCTION, 
carrying it through from beginning to 
end, at the same time trying to watch 
myself from the side-lines. The process 
is by no means standardized, and I mean 
my comments to be no more than a 
point of departure for your own efforts. 
You will see that the method does not 


-lend itself to artless, effortless self-ex- 


pression. It is a success only if deliber- 
ately planned. In this fertile field no 
pansies will flourish. 

Begin with a pencil study, and here 
you may be as crisp as you please. Per- 
haps you will make several studies on 
tracing paper; I hope you will not lean 
too heav ly on Chance that one of them 
be worthy. This study is the base of fu- 
ture operations, and its aim is to insure 
a composition effective in its value-rela- 
tions. This pencil original is not repro- 
duced here. It resembles the stencil print, 
but the values are naturally lighter. 

A sheet of thin tracing paper over the 
pencil study so dims the pencil values 
that all niggling frivolities are lost. Only 
the bold masses are seen; these are what 
you want. I try to see each shape as one 
of five major value-steps: white, light 
gray, middle gray, dark gray and black. 
The sensitive gradations can be achieved 
later with the airbrush; in planning your 
value-scheme minor variations are not 
considered. 

Make a fine-line tracing of each shap> 
as it is seen through the tracing-paper. 
You are soon to cut these shapes out of 
paper, so you will do well to keep them 
simple. Decide now what value each 
shape is to have; put the number of each 


Detail of Stencil shown at exact size. 
The entire design measures (in the 
original) 8 x 11 inches. The stencil 
paper is a rather dark tawny color 
which comes out dark in the repro- 
duction. Note the darkened areas bor- 
dering the cut-out parts, dyed by the 
spray from the airbrush 


value-step on the shape to which it be- 
longs. 

The grouping of your values in a small 
number of tonal steps is an old and very 
honorable maxim. It is essential to the 
effective simplicity wh‘ch gives this proc- 
ess its peculiar charm. The artist strives 
for an elimination of superfluous detail, 
not because he wishes to escape tedious 
labor which might tire his sensitive soul. 
but because he can thus present more 
powerfully what he feels to be the basic 
pattern. There is a distinction here be- 
tween careful simplicity and simple care- 
lessness. 

When the proper value-step has been 
assigned to each major shape, the sten- 
cils are prepared. Any tough, good-qual- 
ity paper (about 2-ply) will do, though 
a prepared stencil-paper is better if you 
intend to make more than 3 or 4 copies. 
I take the line-drawing to my light table 
(a piece of glass over a box with a strong 
light in it) and trace on successive sheets 
the shapes in each of the value-steps. Any 


TECHNIC 


By JULIAN MICHELE 


method of transfer is of course accept- 


able, but the iines must be sharp, or 
poor matching will resuit. Many ways 
ol keying one stencil to another will sug- 
gest themselves; I trace the four corners 
of the border on each stencil. These 
same corners are traced on the final 
paper, upon which the print is being 
made, giving four registry points. 

In cutting the stencils, one who is ac- 
customed to engraving wood or linoleum 
blocks must revise his thought-habits; in- 
stead of removing all material which is 
not to be printed, he must cut out the 
shapes themselves. This at once exposes 
a feature of stencil-cutting which may 
sometimes be very annoying. When you 
cut any continuous shape, as the letter 
“o,” which closes on itself, the inside 
falls out. The artistic purist will frankly 
accept this difficulty as inherent in the 
materials, and will take no pains to con- 


Continued on page 34 
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The four panels above show the part 
played by each of the four stencils. 
The original print, from which the 
cut at the left was reproduced, is in 
gray-orange and black. It has a lovely 


atmospheric quality 
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Reproduced by courtesy of FORTUNE from a color original 


How | Painted John L. Lewis’ 


Portrait 


By Ernest Hamlin Baker 


With the order from ForTUNE for a portrait of John 
L. Lewis, to illustrate an article in that magazine, 
came a couple of dozen photographs of the czar of 
the C.1.0. 

It had been arranged that Lewis would pose for 
me in Washington, but he had consented to give no 
more than an hour of his time. The photographs 
therefore were invaluable as preparation for the most 
effective use of that precious hour. I pored over 
them, studying facial forms, recurring muscular 
phenomena, checking one pose against another and 
getting as thoroughly acquainted with the man’s ex- 
ternal aspect as one can by such means. At the same 
time I read whatever articles of a basic nature I could 
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find that would not only throw light on his char- 
acter, but also give me a talking acquaintance with 
the two conflicting theories that animate C.1.0. and 
A.F. of L. 

There was a two-fold purpose in this. Being able 
to speak the man’s language during that sixty min- 
utes of posing was as important as an acquaintance 
with his character. The ability to put his sitter at 
ease and keep him alert is no less vital to the portrait 
painter than a control over his tools of expression. If 
you have ever sat for your portrait, even for a short 
time, you know how quickly you become drowsy. 
Certainly ForTUNE didn’t want a drowsy Lewis—any- 
thing but. In fact they had quite definitely said that, 
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of all the types of looks that lurk behind his dra- 
matic visage, the menacing look was the one I was to 
go after. 

By the time of my arrival in Washington, I felt 
confident of my ability to talk with Lewis in terms 
of his own interests, and had enough questions at the 
tip of my tongue to start (start, mind you) twenty 
conversations about the union problems of the Amer- 
ican worker. Incidentally, | might here add that dur- 
ing this preliminary peek into the labor split, I found 
myself becoming very genuinely interested in the 
subject aside from its being an aid to the gathering 
of portrait data. I doubt if, prior to the occasion, 
Lewis had similarly prepared himself for conversa- 
tion on the subject of portraiture; but then—why 
should he? 

When I telephoned Lewis’ office the next morning, 
his secretary-daughter, whose keenness and _ pleasant- 
ness must represent no small asset to him, told me I 
could have thirty minutes—it turned out to be forty- 
five. I found Lewis most personable, simple, direct, 
gruff in exterior, distinctly likeable, and sort of 
quietly terrific. | at once realized that in trying for 
that menacing look I would not have to resort to 
fantasy. At first he appeared a little stiff and ill at 
ease over the experience in prospect. He called atten- 
tion to his newly-laundered collar that he had donned 
for the occasion—which I wished he hadn't. He first 
took a strained, tilted-back attitude which, had I 
drawn it, would have given the readers of FORTUNE a 
perfect worm’s-eye-view of his nose and chin. So I 
maneeuvered him back to the vertical, into a state of 
semi-relaxation, and went to work. I was glad enough 
of all that study of his photographs; it gave direction 
to my efforts and served as a short-cut to my nota- 
tions. Curiously enough my “conversation-starters” 
at first drew no better than cautious monosyllabic re- 
plies. I think he suspected me of doing a reporting 
job as well. Later on, however, he grew reassured as 
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to the singleness of my status, and waxed quite poly- 
syllabic. Towards the end we were getting along 
famously, as is shown by his finally asking me if 
I'd like to have him rumple his hair for me, the 
which I most certainly did, and the which he most 
certainly did—with both big hands. What a shot for 
the newsreels! He explained with almost boyish 
naiveté that he had smoothed his hair down in an- 
ticipation of the sitting, but that, actually, his hair 
was for the greater part of the time in a towsled state. 
Naturally I was delighted over the result because it 
not only tied in with his shaggy, gruff exterior, but 
also contributed greatly to that menacing look 
ForTUNE had requested. The two pencil sketches (re- 
produced at one-half size) show the before and after 
effects. And right here I want to go on record as say- 
ing that, be his labor theories what they may, and his 
methods however autocratic, there is no denying the 
power and magnetism of the man’s personality. About 
the first words I said to my wife, upon return to our 
hotel, was, “There’s one swell guy!” 

Back in my studio I made a very rough color-sketch 
in miniature (1)—reproduced half-size—to establish 
the pose and the four main colors. Next came a char- 
coal study (2) of the facial forms, trying chiefly to 
express power and movement. Then I made a char- 
coal study (3) to solve the dark and light problem. 
This drawing (16 x 20 inches) was made on tracing 
paper over sketch No. 2, as was the stylized form study 
in line (4). The final painting was done on illustra- 
tion board which had previously been p’epared with 
a ground of Titanox B, mixed with some thinned 
white shellac. In applying Titanox B in the future, I 
think I would either add a twentieth part of castor 
oil to avoid subsequent brittleness, or mix it with 
DeMar Varnish. This ground, when dry, gives a 
velvety, pure white surface, quite resembling gesso, 


Continued on page 32 
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WINDOWS 


OF OPPORTUNITY 


BY POLLY PETTIT 
BALANCE 


In this, Polly Pettit’s third article on Window Dis- 
play, the author demonstrates the application of 
the principle of BAtaNnce in the designing of 
various types of displays 


T THE risk of repeating, it should be 
said again that a window display is 
an arrangement of products — not 

unlike a painted canvas which is an ar- 
rangement of pigments. Arrangement is a 
matter of design. The definition of design 
is an orderly plan, or project, or arrange- 
ment. But there are good designs and poor 
designs. The display designer, no less than 
the artist, must have a standard by which 
to measure each carefully designed ar- 
rangement. Such a standard is known to 
every student of art. It remains merely to 
make the application of known standards 
to window display, a comparatively new 








A striking Bonwit-Teller Window designed by Tom Lee—Informal Balance 


Cool contrast for a brilliant print dress is the frosty white tree and glitter- 


art. ing mat of cellophane used in this Bonwit-Teller window by display direc- 


The artist will have planned a painting 
carefully or he will have caught an inspir- 
ation on the instant. In either case, sooner 
or later he must start to render the fin- 
ished work. What does he do? As the can- 
vas comes slowly to life he weighs one prints” 
side against the other—for balance. He 
narrows his eyes in order to observe only 
the masses of his work. Is there sufficient dark area 
on one side to balance an equal amount on the other? 
To make doubly sure, he turns the painting on its 
side—sometimes upside down—weighing the amounts 
of dark and light. Would that the display designer 
could turn the show window upside down! “Tis a 
considerable advantage the artist has. Do the two 
sides balance? Formal balance is comparatively easy, 
because it is repetitious: each side exactly like the 
other side. And it has its purposes, to be sure. Formal 
balance is useful if the subject is worthy of such a 
dignified and exalted treatment. A pair of fine vases 
could be presented as formally as this. And again. 
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tor Tom Lee. The tree is whitewashed canvas over a wood frame with 
graceful fronds of white crepe paper leaves, and the shredded cellophane 
is laid in strips over sheets of white paper. Accessory trim at base of tree 
includes vivid chiffon handkerchiefs, gloves and jewelry draped over white 
painted bushel basket, while a box of bright red strawberries and bloom- 
ing peaches emphasize the wording on show card, placed in basket lid, 
“Paris midseason openings STEAL Coton From Nature for your midsummer 


Photograph by Worsinaer 


one fine vase might be given deserved importance by 
elevating it to a central position in the window and 
flanking it on either side by vases of less importance. 
Or, again, a new biography of George Washington 
could be given similar treatment, because the subject 
is one which we properly exalt in our minds. Reli- 
gious appointments, a formal dinner service, and eve- 
ning wear might also be displayed in a formally bal- 
anced scheme. But, unfortunately, for window dis- 
play formal balance is too easy. Every unskilled dis- 
playman arranges everything, from cans of beans to 
shirts and ties, on this principle. Something in the 
middle, something else on either side—a static, unin- 
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Photograph by Worsinger 


spiring use of balance. Now the artist rarely uses 
formal balance. Imagine a ship in the exact center 
of a marine painting! A still life is more often in- 
formally balanced. Informal balance is not readily 
achieved by the beginner in display. In this respect 
the trained artist at once has an advantage. Informal 
balance allows more freedom of expression; it is 
more stimulating and interesting, more alive, than 
formal balance. Indeed it gives unlimited scope to 
the artist’s creative powers. Look, for example, at 
Tom Lee’s exquisite Bonwit-Teller window. There you 
see a display composed according to the very same 
principles employed by the painter of pictures. Any 
painter can appreciate the consumate skill that pro- 
duced this design. The girl, her shadow, the basket 
and the line of the tree trunk are obvious elements 
of balance that anyone can at once recognize. But 
there are subtleties of tone and color that none but 
the experienced artist will observe. Note that illu- 
minated spot behind the tree; until you cover it with 
your finger you can scarcely realize how vital it is to 
the balance of the picture. Be assured that the light- 
ing of the foliage is no accident: the sun (artificial) 
touches the foliage just where light accents are 
needed for the most sensitive adjustment of the de- 
sign. 

You might say that the average passerby cannot 
possibly appreciate these subtle differentiations. But 
you would be wrong. The average passerby, to be 
sure, may not be able consciously to analyze the 
pleasure this balanced arrangement brings to him. 
But he experiences pleasure nevertheless, because he 
cannot help himself! His response to balance—as to 
all the design principles—is instinctive, not studied 
or intellectual. He responds favorably to balance and 
unfavorably to lack of balance, because it is his 
nature to do so. The design principles are based upon 
the discovery of the nature of the human eye and the 
human mind, and they are immutable. Once, these 
principles were not known, but that does not mean 
they did not exist. Once the law of gravity was not 
known, but that does not mean it did not exist. On 
the contrary, the law of gravity was just waiting for 
Sir Isaac Newton to catch up with it. In a similar way 
the design principles are our heritage from the Great 
Greek Era of art. These principles apply in whatever 
sphere art operates—in painting, sculpture, architec- 
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Left: 

A nice use of formal balance in a display of bead neck- 
laces, emphasizing their oriental origin by the elevation 
of a laughing Buddha to a central position of proper im- 
portance for a sacred subject. Display by Polly Pettit for 
Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham 


Below : 


Informal balance in a display of Sun-Tan oil by Jules 
Brodeur for ‘Hudnut’s. The “interest” value of the heads 
in the sand serves to balance the “mass” value of the 
objects on the left 





ture and in the lesser arts of stage setting and adver- 
tising layout and window display. 

The skilled displayist knows and makes use of 
these principles in order to elicit a favorable re- 
sponse to an arrangement of merchandise. He knows 
when to use formal balance and when, informal. He 
studies his arrangements to see if there is a lopsided 
or top-heavy or unbalanced feeling which would 

Continued on page 30 


Below: 
Formal balance with damask, china, glass and silver. 
In general it is safe to treat formal, dignified subjects 
with bi-symmetric arrangements 

Photographs by Old Master, Inc. 
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That Shipwrecked Artist 
Editors: 


Regarding your interesting proposition 
of the artist shipwrecked on a desert is- 
land: (page 30, June issue). 

There are of course obvious considera- 
tions of food, clothing, shelter and so 
on, and no matter how plentiful they 
may have been on this island, they 
would require time in preparation and 
consumption. Time from the valuable 
daylight hours so guarded by the painter. 
But there are other forces at work that 
will keep him from using his very con- 
venient materials. 

Unless he is a very unusual man, he 
has been shipwrecked out of a most in- 
teresting society, a comfortable home, a 
rather pleasant civilization, and a few 
friends, albeit only one or two. While 
he may be the type of artist who “paints 
for himself,” or as you suggest, “for his 
own satisfaction,” nevertheless he has 
left behind him this pleasant environ- 
ment, and he begins to realize now that 
in spite of his preference to work alone 
and independently of comment and even 
observation, his former isolation was 
very flimsy. He can remember one time 
when he was hard at work in the studio, 
and was finishing the painting of a tree, 
he recalled that two good friends were 
coming in to have dinner with him, and 
without a doubt he was going to have a 
very good time talking, eating, and prob- 
ably smoking his pipe, (which he can- 
not find among his painting materials, 
unfortunately). Probably too, his friends 
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were not too interested in his work, but 
that did not concern him, for he was 
painting for his own satisfaction, you 
know. Perhaps he did not depend on 
other people directly—I mean through 
actual personal observation and spoken 
comment or criticism—but he was con- 
cerned about those people, he did de- 
pend on them, not because he cared 
what they happened to think of his work, 
but because it is human nature to be 
concerned about other people. Even 
though his two friends had been coming 
to dinner next week, or in a month, or 
if they had lived across the city and he 
had seen them only three times a year, 
he would still have been painting for 
them, even though he would have denied 
it. 

He was mentally secure in the realiza- 
tion that sooner or later, but at any rate 
sometime, he would see these people, 
and his proper and normal function as 
an emotional human being and _ artist 
was based on this natural cycle of emo- 
tional action: i. e., he must first accumu- 
late in his mind an overabundance of 
“curiosity complex,” let us say for want 
of a better name, and must then be able 
to release it, either through conversa- 
tion, books, or writing. Conversation 
first, though, for he must gossip, tell 
about his work, even though he has no 
listeners; he must somehow blow off 
this steam of human nature. Therefore 
he paints for his friends, and “other peo- 
ple,” to this extent, that he would not 
work well at all if there were not always 
this idea of looking forward to some- 
thing. 
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As soon as his curiosity complex has 
been momentarily satisfied, he works 
better and with more enthusiasm; pretty 
soon though he must again find some 
outlet. It is a continuous and incessant 
cycle, whose success depends not so 
much on the length or profundity of 
each personal contact, but on the un- 
failingly regular occurrence of the con- 
tacts themselves. 


Ultimately then the very thing that 
stimulated his mind under normal con- 
ditions impedes it under abnormal con- 
ditions. And the thing that had no very 
apparent relation to painting whatsoever, 
now is a most pertinent obstacle. This 
is a queer kind of artistic isolation; it 
is not strictly an isolation, nor is it 
really a social matter. How it is possible 
to separate the two I cannot imagine; he 
creates for himself in one sense, and also 
for others in another sense, and yet how 
can you say he creates for others when 
they themselves do not see the work? 
But I believe this is not so much of a 
riddle as it seems; complete isolation is 
impossible without at the same time 
complete disintegration of the mind at 
least: existence but not living. 


This artist might possibly work for a 
week or two, but not very much longer. 
He would be too curious to work, and 
he has no way under the sun to release 
his reserve, which has grown to alarm. 
ing proportions! 


Very truly yours, 


M.S.—New York City 
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Add to your files of art reference material 
these low-priced art portfolios 


Subjects you want, furnished in illustrated form 


Edited by Pedro J. Lemos, Director, The Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University 
and Editor of The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


A new title on drawing which shows how to develop technique Build Up Your Library 
| by a series of progressive interesting steps with these practical titles 
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SELECTS 
YOUR FAVORITE MEDIUM 


from our complete 
stock of Artist Papers 
such as: 


ARCHES WATER COLOR PAPERS in all 


weights, sizes and finishes. 


MBM CHARCOAL PAPERS in white and 
23 tints. 


SUNRAY LORRAINE WATER COLOR 
BLOCKS in popular sizes. 


Hp ae le yt in tablets, rolls & sheets 


SCRATCH BOARDS in plain and stippled 
surfaces. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, CAMEO PAPERS, 
BRISTOL BOARDS, HEAVY ILLUSTRA- 
TION BOARDS, OPALINE PARCHMENTS, 
SKETCHING PAPER, DISPLAY and SIGN 
WRITER’S PAPERS. 











Write for free samples 
and name of nearest dealer 


STEINER PAPER CORP. 


50-52 Franklin Street New York, N. Y. 

















or the art teacher or advanced student 
who wants better, quicker and easier 
broadline lettering or drawing, we rec- knife. 
ommend Esterbrook Drawlet Pens. 


Easy to clean 
with blotter, 
cardboard or 


19 different points: A type for each 


particular type of lettering. 





Accurately graded: All points accurate- 
ly machined, turned and graded to 
assure absolute uniformity. 


Reservoir goes 
up and stays 
up for heavy- 


bodied colors. 














= 2 re = V5 
Flexible Nickel-Silver Reservoir: Reser- 
voirs fill with a dip. Can be bent up 
or down to adjust ink flow, or for clean- 
ing as illustrated at the right. aang vay 04 


and the reser- 
voir goes back 
into original 
position, 


Write for free Drawlet Pen for trial. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
52 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 


bstectrvuk 


DRAWLET PENS 


for drawing and lettering 
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MORTELLITO PAINTS WITH RUBBER 


continued from page 16 


given to artists’ colors; that is, the standard chemical 
and mineral names, such as cadmium yellow, chro- 
mium green, burnt sienna, ultramarine, etc.” 

Mortellito assures us that the artist will find these 
paints easy to apply to any cement surface. If the 
surface is too rough it may be necessary to give it a 
priming coat, troweled relatively smooth, though the 
effects of painting on a fairly rough surface are beau- 
tiful. No sizing of the wall or other special treatment 
is necessary. 

So much for painting on cement. Does it have any 
interest for the artist who confines his painting to 
canvas? 

“Yes, indeed,” replies Mortellito. “Rubber paints 
have certain definite advantages over oil colors. 
Among these is rapid drying. In four hours a canvas 
is dry enough to remove from the stretcher; the illus- 
trator who has to meet a deadline will appreciate 
this. In forty-eight hours the picture is thoroughly 
dry. But unlike oil paint, rubber pigment retains its 
resilient quality and the artist need never fear that 
his canvas will crack. 

“This quick-drying action helps the artist during 
his summer sketching days. Instead of having a quan- 
tity of stretchers tied up with canvases drying upon 
them he can take his sketch from the stretcher, soon 
after painting, and roll it up—freeing the stretcher 
for another canvas. 

“Having no oil to turn yellow, rubber paints ought 
to have greater permanence.” 

Mortellito assures the artist that he will find rub- 
ber paints handle quite like his familiar oils. A spe- 
cial thinning medium enables kim to control their 
consistency. 


5 * * 


WINDOWS OF OPPORTUNITY 

continued from page 27 

make the passerby uneasy. In his mind he weighs 
the two sides of the display. He avoids the obvious 
and the stilted placing of objects. He regards the 
spaces between objects as criticaliy as the objects 
themselves. Three coats on forms, identical in size 
and shape, equally spaced, are monotonous like three 
full notes of music. Better, two coats a little closer 
together and one a distance away—like two half 
notes and a full note—for variety and interest. In- 
deed a display may be a symphony of line and form 
and color. To what end, you ask? To this end: that 
the eye sees more readily and happily; that pleasure 
results from seeing happily and without confusion; 
and seeing easily assists the comprehension of the 
selling message, which is the very purpose of the 
whole effort. 

Schooled in a knowledge of these principles, the 
artist is admirably suited to this work; sensitive as 
he is to beauty, and conscious of its appeal to all, he 
can adapt his artistic ability to the general improve- 
ment of business streets the country over, to the in- 
crease of sales through better windows, and to his 
own personal and practical advantage. 
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or study Einstein's theory. Most workaday 
' people, short of money or time, must neces- 
sarily be rather vague about the when and how of such 
projects. But sketching doesn’t belong in that group; you 
can begin to enjoy its many pleasures right now, and can 
continue to do so for years and years to come. It is an old 
idea, but like most things that have lasted, it seems made 
to order for each succeeding generation. For us today it 
provides, at negligible expense of time or money, a means 
of self-expression highly effective in relieving the “rub- 
ber-stamp blues.” 

A broad, easily worked medium like the Koh-I-Noor 
compressed charcoal is especially satisfying. Ideas are 
quickly expressed or modified, and several studies of the 
same subject may be made without the tedium of working 
with a more difficult material. 
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Posters or other work in color should be studied in 
black and white first, to make certain that the value-com- 
bination is effective in itself. You can’t go wrong if you do 
this; and Koh-I-Noor compressed charcoal is the ideal 
medium for such studies, giving off its tone freely and per- 
mitting ready changes with a kneaded eraser. 

The drawing above was made with Koh-I-Noor com- 
pressed charcoal on charcoal paper. It may be considered 
a finished work in itself or merely a tonal study for a 
poster in color. Very little modelling was used, the stomp 
being applied carefully to give even tones or silhouettes. 
After the stomp had gathered sufficient charcoal dust, it 
was applied sparingly on the clouds and the steamer. 
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GET HALFTONE AND BENDAY EFFECTS 
SUCH AS THIS- WITH YOUR OWN BRUSH -ON 
CRAFTINT DOUBLE-TONE DRAWING BOARD. 
SAVES ENGRAVING EXPENSE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The CRAFTINT Manufacturing Company, Dep'tG 
210 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





LEWIS’ PORTRAIT | continued from page 25 ‘ 
and I must confess makes it difficult to control trans- 

parent color. Further use of this ground might lead 

me to try isolating it with some sort of thin size— 

before applying color. For the information of those 

interested, Titanox B is a trade name for titanium 

dioxide and now can be obtained, as I understand 

it, in its powder form in good paint shops. ' 

The line drawing (4) was then laid down upon 

this board and transferred. The color (oil) was ap- 

plied with a bristle brush, first charged with thinned 

pigment. On that surface it is necessary to keep the 

brush wiped very dry and to use very light strokes. 

All the colors of the painting were quite arbitrarily 

chosen, with due regard of course to their generic 

truth. For instance, Lewis’ skin presented a half- 
hidden mottled effect. This effect I tried to suggest | 
in the facial textures. Then too, many people—in- 
cluding myself—have labored under the delusion 
that his hair and eyebrows are black. This they are 
not: unless forty-five minutes of intense observation | 
at a distance of six feet can be wrong. Of course | 

deliberately overstressed their underlying note of | 
grayed-sandy-red, in order to add to the effect of | 
power, aliveness, and, shall we say, the volcanic po- | 
tentialities of the man. After all, in a subject like 
Lewis, color is relatively unimportant. To my mind 
the thing that makes or breaks such a portrait is 
whether or not one reveals through the forms of his 
face his fearlessness, his ruthless sincerity, his sheer 
power. How he uses that power, and with what re- 
sults, are beyond the concern of the portraitist. 
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HAWTHORNE ON PAINTING 
Founded on Notes taken in his Classes 
Published by Pitman Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
Reviewed by Margery Ryerson 


Some time ago Mrs. Charles Hawthorne sent letters to all former 
students whose addresses she could trace asking if they would 
send her any notes they might have taken in Mr. Hawthorne’s 
classes. Never shall I forget the result. Notes came and more 
notes, day after day. They just poured in from all over the 
land. Also letters telling how much his teaching had meant 
to these artists and their memories of the class. The father 
of some boy sent a description of the Saturday criticism so 
irresistibly good that it had to be included in the book. Some 
envelopes contained just a few treasured scraps of paper, 
yellow with age. On them were scribbled things Mr. Hawthorne 
had said. All the notes had been taken as Mr. Hawthorne 
talked and so had that freedom and ease of spoken language. 
As I read them I could almost hear him, as he stands before 
his class, criticising. Sometimes part of a sentence would come 
from Texas and the rest from as far away as Maine and they 
would join perfectly. Some notes were well taken and care- 
fully typed, especially those from up Boston way. It was my 
privilege to help Mrs. Hawthorne edit the book and as the 
letters came day after day, it all seemed to me the most won- 
derful tribute possible to a great teacher-artist. 

We found sayings such as these: 

“Beauty is the delicious notes of color one against the other. 
It is just as fine as music and it is just the same thing, one 
tone in relation to another tone. Real sentiment in art comes 
as it does in music from the way one tone comes against an- 
other independently of the literary quality of the subject— 
the way spots of color come together produces painting.” 

“It is a painter’s job to see a tone more beautifully than 
others do.” 

“He must show people more—more than they already see, 
and he must show them with so much human sympathy and 
understanding that they will recognize it as if they themselves 
had seen the beauty. Here is where the artist comes in.” 

“Remember that all painting is seeing not doing.” Then 
statements that I had heard him make so often: 

“We must teach ourselves to see the beauty of the ugly, to 
see the beauty of the commonplace. It is so much greater to 
make much out of little than to make little out of much 
better to make a big thing out of a little subject than to 
make a little thing out of a big one.” 

“Anything under the sun is beautiful if you have the vision 

it is the seeing of the thing that makes it so.” 

“I want you to get something to work with—your ability 
to see—that’s the whole job of a painter.” And then: 

“Funny thing about painting, you don’t know what makes 
it right but you know when it’s wrong.” 

In Provincetown Mr. Hawthorne painted before his class 
once a week. He did this also Winters when he taught at the 
Art Students’ League, the National Academy of Design, the 
Chicago Art Institute and other schools. These studies were 
given to the pupils, drawn lots for at the end of the term. 
There are perhaps four hundred of them in existence and 
some are stunning. In this book several are reproduced in 
color. 

We found some fine notes on water color painting. Some- 
how I have always noticed that Mr. Hawthorne’s teaching was 
peculiarly valuable to those using this medium and that many 
of the best water colorists today were once his pupils. In 
view of this, the following statement is delightful: 

“A good water color is a happy accident—if you qualify the 
statement by saying that the greater the artist, the oftener the 
accident happens.” 

I am going to end with just one more quotation. It is a 
grand one. “Man alive, are you going to let that weak girl 
get ahead of you. Put some punch in it, get into it heart and 
soul. That’s a meagre output for a boy of your inches. Get 
out and work, time is slipping away. Remember, the success- 
ful man has a hard time back of him— it’s fun to be success- 
ful, it’s worth the price. No one is so important or ornamental 
that he has the right merely to exist, we have to do our share. 
Acres and acres of canvas are what it takes to make a painter.” 
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AN ASTOUNDING INVENTION 


Dear Editors: 


For four years I have been working my way through a lead- 
ing summer art school by the humble pursuit of washing 
dishes. During all this time, from my station by the sink I 
have daily watched the students start on their morning and 
afternoon jaunt to the sketching grounds. Off each one has 
dragged her weary way, loaded to the gills with sketching 
paraphernalia, and usually an easel jolting along behind. Then 
for an hour or two the search for a satisfactory subject has 
been on. With one located, she’d just reach a critical point 
in her work when we'd ring the big bell for lunch. Back she’d 
come, drag, drag, drag; bump, bump, bump. 


In order to save much such trouble and promote better re- 
sults, I’ve recently given a lot of time to the development of 
the device shown in the accompanying sketch. I think Ill call 
it a “velocipedeasel” or “tricycle-studio.” The sketch practi- 
cally explains itself. All the time the student is seeking a sub- 
ject she sits in comfort on a soft cushion (which can also be 
used as a life preserver in case of emergency). As she pedals 
along over hill and dale she peers constantly through a view- 
finder (A). As soon as a good subject appears she sets the 
brakes, puts her feet in footrests (G), tilts paper or canvas (C) 
to the desired angle and is ready at once to draw or paint. The 
materials are all at hand—see palette at (F), brushes at (1), 
clock beneath the drawing, ete. Additional canvas and paper 
are in the back of the seat. When lunch time comes, she takes 
her sandwiches and coffee from beneath the seat and without 
waste of precious moments is soon back at work. 

The adjustable umbrella (K) not only serves as a sunshade, 
but is fitted around the circumference with a transparent cur- 
tain which even when lowered allows perfect vision yet af- 
fords complete protection from wind and rain. A barometer 
(H) warns of foul weather. The fan (L) is geared (M) to 
operate efficiently by means of gentle pedalling. It also is ar- 
ranged to spray flit or other insect bane. The dash-board con- 
tains receptacles for many items of equipment; one handle 
bar accommodates turpentine and the other linseed oil (J). A 
camera (B) enables the artist to snap the subject matter for 
future reference: a horn (D) clears the path. 

Before I venture into making arrangements for manufactur- 
ing this contraption I am anxious to get the reaction of your 
readers. I hope they will write me their suggestions. 


Signed: Jonas THATCHER 
491 Wayne Court, Chicago 
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OR those interested in 

art — student, instruc- 
tor and finished artist 
alike, there are no finer 
pens than Gillott's. They're 
dependable, flexible and 
easy running. Real quality 
pens for over a century. 


Sold at all art suppliers. 
For a sample of six pens, 
send 25c or for a com- 
plete set, including three 
exquisitely fine points, 
send $1.00 direct to 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
Established 1836 


93 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 









ACADEMY 
OIL COLORS 


average per manence 


100 YEARS 
Two Series Only 


25¢ & 35c Per Tube 


ALL TUBES FULL 
1” x 4” SIZE 


THAT'S VALUE! 


@ Sargent offers in the Academy 
line designed for artists and stu- 
dents an oil color of unequalled 
value. Our catalogue describes 
the correct mixtures of these re- 
markable colors for utmost per- 
manence. If as in commercial and 
school work permanence is not 
an important consideration, pop- 
ular priced Sargent Academy oil 
colors are still the greatest value 
offered. Two series only 25c and 
35c per tube.* 


“America’s 
Palette” 


American Artists’ Color Works, 
Incorporated 
Bush Building No. 3 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Slightly higher west of Rockies 








Accurate, Neat 
Drawings with 


_ 


PENS 





No. 170—Fine Point 


No. 659—Crow 


No. 303—Original Extra-Fine Pen 
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Reprints of this series 

are available on request 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. AI, New York 











SILK SCREEN WORK 


Today's modern method for economically re- 
producing all manner of posters, signs, letter- 
ing and displays in colors. For full details on 
individual and class instruction, write .. . 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Dozens of our representatives 
—teachers, art students, 
artists, ete.—are making hun- 
dreds of dollars taking sub- 
scriptions to ART INSTRUC- 
TION ... What they can do, 
you can do! It’s easy! ... So, 
if you want to earn some ex- 
tra money, write us for par- 
tieulars ... Do it now! 


EARN EXTRA MONEY! 


330 West 42nd St., New York 








AIRBRUSH-STENCIL TECHNIC 


continued from page 2] 


ceal it. He will leave little tabs connect- 


ing the loose member with the main 
body of the stencil. The difficulty may 
be avoided in other equally legitimate 
ways, such as cutting half the shape on 
one stencil and half on another; or the 
loose piece may be cut from any “tacky” 
material, such as scotch tape, and lightly 
attached to the print at the proper place, 
ready for the airbrushing. 

In cutting the stencils, I work over a 
sheet of hard bristol board with a swivel- 
knife. Other tools will do as well, but 
they must be sharp. Cut on the line, as 
nearly at right angles to the paper as 
possible; a slanting cut, even in 2-ply 
paper, may cause poor matching. 

The four stencils used to make this 
illustration are reproduced here in half- 
tone, greatly reduced. You will notice 
that the ship’s hull was cut out in one 
piece for the first spraying; this piece 
was cut into the three parts required. By 
putting the pieces back while the -main 
stencil was in position, and successively 
spraying each newly exposed portion, I 
was able to bring out the shape of the 
hull quite handily. In several other in- 
stances which you may notice, the piece 
cut out of a large tonal area was cut up 
into its component parts and then re- 
fitted, somewhat like a jig-saw puzzle, 
permitting each part to be sprayed in- 
dividually and insuring great accuracy. 
To keep yourself from a nervous break- 
down, label each stencil and its smaller 
parts on the face, and keep it in a sep- 
arate folder. Any special treatment to 
be given a particular shape with the air- 
brush may be briefly noted on the sten- 
cil as a reminder. 

When the stencils have been cut, the 
spadework is over. Tack the print paper 
to a drawing board, which should incline 
toward you a little. Place the stencil for 
the lightest values in position first; hold 
it down with tacks, weights, or scotch 
tape. Edges which persist in lifting off 
the paper may be held flat with some 
small brass strips, or with the back of a 
pen-holder held in the left hand while 
you work. The stencil must be down flat 
or you will not get a clean line. You may 
take advantage of this, as I did when 
working on the cloud line. Here I raised 
the stencil about a half-inch from the 
paper, and by shooting over the edge at 
various angles obtained the misty, ill-de- 
fined line I wanted. 

It is quite possible to complete the 
modeling of each part with only one lay- 
ing of the stencil, but this requires some 
experience, and involves many unneces- 
sary chargings of the gun. You are more 
in control of the situation if you give 
each stencil in succession a more or less 
flat wash of its assigned value. You will 
then have a good preview of the finished 
picture and may do the modeling with 








(SELL YOUR | 
DRAWINGS| 


Your sketches and drawings 
ean be sold! Do you know 
where, how, for how much? | 
Hi You must read The Artist’s || 
i Guide and Handbook, || 
“WHERE AND HOW TO | 
SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” | 
Written by asuccessfulcom- | 
mercial artist, this manual 
iH describes the leading Art 
HI Markets; lists 632 names and 
addresses of purchasers of 
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| art work. 
PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 


ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 
| 126 Lexington Avenue New York City 



















ARTISTS - CARTOONISTS 


HAND PICKED MARKET 


Preferred list of purchasers of your 
drawings and cartoons. Over 700 
names and addresses. 


* PRICE $1.00 * 
CREATIVE ARTISTS BUREAU 


6039 Columbia Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
eartoonists. A postal 
eard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 











JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 Union Square, New York City 
A complete line of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Orders Filled Promptly Anywhere 


Hundreds of buyers listed; $35,- 
675.00 in prizes; illustrated in- 
structive articles help you to suc- 
cess, bigger money. This is our 


5th year serving artists who are 
. getting ahead. Let us help you. 
Drawings Regular 50c value—2 for 25c post 


paid while samples last. 


a PROFESSIONAL ART MAGAZINE 
Designs _mapison WISCONSIN 
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The Engravings in ART INSTRUC- 
TION come from the shop of 


PHOENIX 
ENGRAVING CO. 


305 East 47th St. New York 

















Send for the » AIR BRUSH 


CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
~ 2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 





In answering advertisements in our pages 
won't you please say “I saw your ad in 
Art INSTRUCTION”? 
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7] FOUNTAIN 
Che alm BRUSH 


The Air Brush of the 


particular artist 
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AIR BRUSH WORK is daily becom- 
ing more popular as the possibilities 
of the instrument are more fully 
realized. 

@ Our FREE CATALOG 52-W de- 
scribes our reliable air brushes and 
accessories, and offers hints on their 
use. Send for it NOW! 





When it comes to air brushes, come to 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











SRAYTSNS IN FRANCE 1794 


The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Etc. 


A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 


Write for our booklet “Pencils 
and Papers,” and enclose three 
cents for mailing and we will 
send you a copy gratis. 

If yeur dealer cannot supply you, write— 


J. Grats Farish, 42-57 Kissena Bl. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


YOUR CHOICE 
—for $1.00— 


PENCIL DRAWING 


by Ernest W. Watson 


PEN DRAWING 


by Arthur L. Guptill 
a 


NO! NO! NO! 


These are not big books crammed 
with encyclopedic content . .. they 
are not highbrow books, full of big 
words and fancy phraseology . 
they will never be pointed to for any 
startling or conspicuous contribution 
to art thought. 


BUT 


they are meaty little volumes (164 
pages each) of handy size (5!/2” x 
8!/,”), and crammed with practical 
help. If we can judge by the orders 
which continue to pour in, they are 
filling a long-felt need. 

So many readers are finding them 
satisfactory, we think you would. A 
dollar's not much to risk, is it? And 
we'll refund it if you aren't satisfied. 
Why not order today? 


ART INSTRUCTION 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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AIRBRUSH-STENCIL TECHNIC 


greater assurance than when working 
blind. A whiff of a darker value over a 
lighter, such as was applied to the ship’s 
hull, will give a more powerful effect 
than merely piling up color of one value 

though this last is used for more deli- 
cate shadings. 

As you see, the four stencils make no 
provision for toning the smoke in the 
foreground; this is simply a white shape, 
defined by the various tonal masses sur- 
rounding it. I shifted the stencil so that 
one of these wavy boundary lines was 
about in the middle of the smoke-mass, 
and lightly sprayed over it, dividing the 
smoke into two streams and at once giv- 
ing it depth. It was further touched up 
with light shots from the gun, without 
any stencil. This gave a very soft and 
smokelike texture. 

The serrated edge of the water area at 
the wall was placed variously in the 
water area itself to indicate waves. The 
lines in the lumber piles were blown in 
over a straight-edge. 

Your first attempt will probably show 
some defects in stencil-cutting; adjacent 
shapes may overlap, or be separated by 
an unpleasant white line. 
these misses give a drawing more inter- 
est than a perfect match. You can always 
correct or repair the stencil by sticking 
a piece of scotch tape on the back and 
recutting. Regard your first effort with 
respect; it has much to teach you. 


Sometimes 


Water colors may be airbrushed suc- 
cessfully on almost any surface. I used a 
thick, soft oriental paper which permits 
a clean sharp edge despite its ability 
to absorb deep draughts of color. A 
honeycomb slab of small deep color-cups 
is very handy, though colors are often 
mixed in the airbrush color-cup itself. 
All the old rules about clean water and 
Add water 
with a medicine-dropper, and charge the 
gun with another. 

It is quite true that you will have gone 
to a lot of trouble for just one drawing, 
and novelty of effect is not sufficient jus- 
tification. However, once the stencils are 


pure colors are still in force. 


cut and a first trial made, you can mix 
the colors in large batches, and run off 
a great many copies quite briskly. No 
two copies can ever be quite alike; each 
copy will be as “original” as an etching, 
lithograph, The method 
lends itself very well to making Christ- 
mas cards, which carry a truly personal 
and thoughtful greeting. Last year I 
made 75 copies from one set of stencils; 
the stencils had to be cleaned with a 
damp rag after a run of about 20, but at 
the end were quite as good as new. 


or block-print. 


The illustration for this article was 
made in only one color shaded with 
black; a full-color range may be used 
with great dignity and beauty if the 
artist can exercise the proper restraint. 


For ALL SKETCHING 
USE 


Rradition 


The all-purpose Water Color 





Paintinc PEncIiLs 
Anp PasteEts 


No longer need you carry a cumber- 
some painting outfit (such as chair, 
easel, paintbox and palette) for out- 
door sketching! The new Tradition 
all purpose pure pigment (no aniline 
dye) water color pencils are all you 
need. You do your sketching—then 
later simply “develop” with a wet 
brush. Then you will have perfect and 
durable colors! 


®@ Tradition is simple as an ordinary 
drawing pencil to use. It is suitable 
for work on any material, such as 
paper, wood, cloth, leather, ete. 


® Made by J. S. Staedtler, inventor, 
in 1835, of the colored pencil, Tradi- 
tion may be obtained in 24 carefully 
toned and graded colors, fade-proof 
and non-poisonous. From these 24 
colors 156 different shades are obtain- 
able. 


Packed in two assortments 
No. 846—12 Colors—white, light cadmium 
yellow, light ochre, burnt sienna, brick red, 
light cadmium red, crimson alizarin, ultra- 
marine light, prussian blue, transparent ozx- 
ide chromium No. 1 and No. 2, ivory black 
$1.50 


No. 848—24 Colors—same twelve as in No. 
846 plus ultramarine yellow, dark cadmium 
yellow, cadmium orange, pozsuoli red, dark 
cadmium red, ultramarine violet, cobalt blue, 
cadmium green, chromium oxide green dult, 
raw umber, caput mortuun, burnt umber 

$3.00 

Pastels slightiy higher. 


For sale by your local dealer or mail the 
coupon today—and receive your assortment 
now. 


J.S.STAEDTLER 


Incorporated 


53-55 Worth Street 
New York 


Gentlemen enclosed find $150 —Please send 


postpaid assortment No. bd 


water color pencils 


Tradition 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ryant Park Center 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND ALLIED ARTS 
Announces the Appointment of 
DONALD DESKEY 
As Head of the Department of 
Industrial Design 
Product Design — Textile Design 
Furniture — Packaging — Tools 
and Materials of Industrial Design 

Advertising Art 
Collaborating with Mr. 
WINOLD REISS, Decorative Arts 
EDWARD D. STONE 
Architectural Design 
ALBERT C. SCHWEIZER 
Elements of Design 
RENE CHAMBELLAN 
Decorative Sculpture 
ESTELLE M. ARMSTRONG, Painting 
Special, Lectures—Technical and Com- 
mercial Aspects of Design 
Cultural Subjects by Other aahers of 
the Faculty 
For Information, Address 
R. Bossange, Dean q 
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1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City 











HOLLYWOOD = “gy, 
ART CENTER 
SCHOOL 


1905 No. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, Cal. 


HENRY LOVINS, Director 


Costume Design 
Pattern Drafting 
Color Analysis 
Fashion Sketching 
Magazine Illustration Motion Picture Settings 
Modelling & Sculpture Outdoor Sketching 
Woodcarving Technique Mural Painting 


Est. 1912 


Drawing and Painting 
Interior Decoration 
Fashion Illustration 
Commercial Art 


Day and Evening Classes 


& Fall Term Opens Sept. 8 & 


Send for free Schedules 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—t-year course, astute certificate, [year 
B. of Arch. Teacher Trasing, Bot F. A Aévertsey. Desige. 


Interior Decoration, Pictorial Wiustration, Industrial Design. 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Years 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 














Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805). 
Complete professional training. Painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, mural painting; also coordi- 
nated course with University of Pennsylvania, 
B.F.A. degree. European’ scholarships, other 
prizes. Distinguished faculty. Write for booklet. 
Joseph B. Fraser, Jr., Curator, Winter: Broad 
and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Summer: 
Chester Springs, Pa. 











ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 
Usually the Advertising Minded Artist is qualified to 
make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common schoo) educa- 
tion sufficient. Send for free booklet outlining home 
study course and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3406 Chicago, Illinois 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 





School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; 
stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences: for out 
Oldest school of 


of town students. 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
94th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
OF and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


advertising, 
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MEINZINGER 


ART SCHOOL 


The commercial art profession never was and 
never will be overcrowded because Talent 
} Opens the door of opportunity to the few and 

closes firmly on all others. If you have tal- 
ent this School, thru personal instruction by 

successful well known artists, can guide you 


to success in the shortest possible time. 








Write for free book ““‘YOUR ART CAREER” | 
by Fred J. Meinzinger, the director . . . his 
30 years of practical art experience as head 
of a nationally recognized Art Studio, bear- | 
ing his name, qualifies him to give you the | 
| valuable counsel contained in this book. 
ENROLL NOW 
MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 
4851 Woodward Detroit, Mich. 





. . . 
Technical Tid-Bits 
We plan to offer every month a practical 
pointer of the general type shown below. 
Each will present some instrument or de- 
vice of value to the artist—most of them 

things too little known. 

If you have an idea for the series it 
will be welcome; you'll get credit if it 
is used. 

We will gladly tell you where you can 
secure any of the gadgets shown. 


The* railroad” pen 
is An instrument of 
wan uses. Ever have 
borders to rule? Two- 
line borders ? ie 5 
just the thi 
)t Can be used ina 
frechand or iran 
instrumenta| 
Manner u 4 











screws for 
lines of dif- 
ferentwidth-: 


Ends of 


Compasses are “— 
Sometimes lines 
equipped at, 
with two once; 


penci!s, making 

them most 

convenient for drawing a 
Pair of parallel! stroke's 
Such as borders, ——_ 
for lettering, 2té jbo 


* * * 


With Apologies to Herbert R. Bauer 


of Burlingame, California 


We call your attention to our error in 
failing to credit him with the cartoon 
“Where the hic ish the Keyhole?” o 
page 12 of the August issue. Mr. Bauer’s 
entry in our Caricature and Cartoon 
Contest was awarded a fifth prize. 





Commercial 
FASHION ART e 
ADVERTISING ART e 


ALg. 
175 Fifth Ave. 


Illustration School 
ILLUSTRATION 
DRAWING & PAINTING 


Personal instruction by prominent artists: ~, 
Penrhyn Stanlaws, Lu Kimmel, and others Cs 
Day and Evening. Write or phone 

4-2446 for Catalog G. 


2ud St), New York City 











William Auverbach-Levy 


Announces the continuance of the 
small private class in 


DRAWING 
ETCHING 
CARICATURE 


in his studio 


beginning October Ist. 


own 


DRAWING FROM THE MODEL 


For full information write or tele- 
phone Mr. Auerbach-Levy 


SPring 7-3418 
46 Washington Square, South 
New York City 

















HERE'S THE 


BINDER 


. 7 





for 
a £ 


INSTRUCTION 
Holds 12 Copies 


$1.50 
postpaid 


Please mention ART INSTRUCTION 
when answering advertisements that you 
see in its pages. Thank you. 


Art Instruction 

















